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Goly Chursday 


Take the decorations down— 
Bare the Altar stone. 

Ope’ the Tabernacle door— 
Leave it there alone. 


Take Him gently down the aisle— 
He the hidden Guest— 

To the flower-deck’d Sepulchre— 

Place Him there to rest. 


Pile your flowers round Him high— 
Have you tears to weep? 

Let them here in silence fall— 
Breaking not His sleep. 





Light the many tapers high— 

| Let them shine above— 
On your knees adoring fall— 

’Tis the Feast of Love. 


Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 


eG ROR 








Father Tim Casey 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. FRANCIS 
C. D. McEnniry C.Ss.R. 


At this point, the road, leading from the railroad station to the 
town of Assisi, grew more steep. The Italian shouted something to 
his little horse that sounded like, “Giddap,” and the horse stopped. 
From somewhere beneath the “carozza,” as they call these little one- 
horse buggies, he produced a nosebag and hung it over the horse’s 
head, cheerfully informing his passengers that the animal required 
nourishment before attempting to climb the rest of the hill. Dwyer’s 
outburst of impatience, being couched in “American,” was lost on the 
driver; Father Casey, however, smiled back imperturbably. 


“Lary, my boy,” he said, “these good people over here have a signi- 
ficant word, ‘pazienza’—patience,—which carries them through most 
of their difficulties and disappointments and delays and privations. For 
your own peace of mind, I counsel you to adopt that word into your 
vocabulary, at least during your travels in Italy.” 


“This old rascal,” growled Dwyer, “was not so tender towards his 
beast a few minutes ago while we were racing through those narrow, 
winding streets down in the valley. He seemed to be doing his level 
best to run over every old lady with a tub of wine-grapes on her head.” 

“That was just to demonstrate his skill as a driver. You noticed 
that he did not hurt anybody. Those old ladies always managed to 
squeeze up tight enough against the wall to escape harm, and the 
mothers always succeeded in dragging their babies off the street before 
the horse had time to step on them. And all seemed very matter-of- 
fact and good-natured about it. Pazienza!”’ 

Dwyer continued to eye the coachman suspiciously. “I can’t get 
away from the conviction, “he said, “that the chap is an ex-bandit. I’ll 
wager you'll find his dagger and blunderbuss in one of these churches 
on the Madonna’s altar, where he hung it the day he was converted. 


Remember the wicked weapons we saw hanging at the Madonna’s shrine 
at Genzano.” 


“On the contrary, you will probably find he is a law-abiding citizen 


and that he piously serves an early Mass in the Franciscan church every 
morning.” 
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“That is another strange thing over here,” said Dwyer. “It seems 
most of their altar boys (?) are gray-haired men. That dignified 
veteran that served your Mass yesterday morning looked as though he 
owned the church.” 

“No,” returned Father Casey, “he does not really own the church, 
but he hoes the cabbage and garlic in the priest’s garden, and that gives 
him almost as much authority as if he owned the church.” 

“This is a Catholic country. Why don’t they do as other Catholics 
and use boys as servers?” 

“There is nothing in the Church’s ritual to the effect that the office 
of serving the priest at Mass should be restricted to boys. One reason 
why we employ boys in America is because they are easier to get. It 
is a compliment to the faith of these Italian men that they are so eager 
to serve Mass, for the server has a larger share in the fruits of the 
Mass than those who merely assist. It is an ordinary thing to see a 
doctor, a lawyer, a senator, or a nobleman devoutly ministering to the 
priest. These men servers behave respectfully and recite the Latin 
correctly, which is more than I can say for our boy servers—not except- 
ing a certain red-headed villian by the name of Larry Dwyer, who used 
to serve my Mass some years ago.” 

“Hurrah, the caravan is starting!” shouted Dwyer. At a word from 
his master that sounded like “Whoa,” the little horse pricked up its 
ears and went briskly forward. To lighten the load, the driver abstained 
from climbing into his seat of honor but hung the reins on the dash- 
board and trudged along beside the carozza shouting greetings to his 
friends in the adjoining fields. 

Here our Americans had an opportunity to inspect tillage operations 
at close range. They saw that the fields were dotted with groups, each 
group consisting of two men, a yoke of oxen, and a bevy of barefooted 
women and girls. One man drove the oxen and the other held the 
plow, while the women and girls followed after, breaking the clods and 
pulverizing the ground with rough, heavy hoes. Where the hillside 
became too steep and rocky for cultivation, it was planted in olive trees. 
There is no limit to the life of an olive tree, for it keeps rotting away 
in the center and renewing its youth through the bark. Many of the 
olives, under which Father Casey and his companion now passed, had 
probably shaded St. Francis. During the intervening centuries they 
had taken on the most fantastic and grotesque forms. A fertile im- 
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agination could easily transform this grove into a fierce rabble of 
witches and ogres, hobgoblins and demons. Indeed the impression, as 
they entered this silent grove, was so vivid that Dwyer struck a dramatic 
pose and uttered in deep lugubrious tones: “Lo, the enchanted forest! 
Bold horsemen, beware the witch. If she but touch you with the tip 
of her wand, she will turn you into a toad.” 

“T beg your pardon, Signore,” said the driver, “I did not under- 
stand your orders.” 

Father Casey came to the rescue. He did not want the good man 
to think the American was crazy. 

“The Signore,” he said, “directs you to drive us to the ‘Casa 
Paterna’ (the paternal home of St. Francis).” 

“But,” protested Dwyer, “I am interested in that immense church 
clinging to the side of the cliff. Why not go there?” 

“Pazienza! Everything in its proper time. We are going to do 
this job in an orderly fashion. That is the Church and Monastery of 
San Francesco, where his body lies buried. We are going to start out 
with the place where he was born.” 

“Hello! What’s this—an arrest? Didn’t I tell you this old gent 
was a brigand. These soldiers are going to take him to that ancient 
fortress on the top of the mountain and hang him from the drawbridge.” 


Two soldiers had stepped out and halted the driver. However a 
moment later they signed him to pass on. 

“Wrong again,” said the priest. “Soldiers like these are stationed 
at the entrance to every city in Italy in the interest of ‘dazio consumo’. 
They must inspect everything that comes in.” 

“Who the heck is this Dazio Consumo? I thought Mussolini was 
the head of this government.” 


“It is not a man; it isa tax. Just as we, in America, must pay duty 
on certain things that are brought into the country, so here, they pay 
duty also on certain things that are brought into each city, that is, 
things intended for consumption, things to be consumed. Hence the 
name, dazio consumo. If you get out of your warm bed early enough 
some morning and go out to one of the gates of Rome, you will see a 
great line of those heavy, two-wheeled carts, loaded with kegs of wine 
or vegetables or fruit or firewood or something of that kind, waiting 
for their turn to weigh and pay their dazio consumo before entering 
the city.” 
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“Then, believe me:” cried Dwyer, “this venerable burg of Assisi is 
going to experience a notable increase in its revenue today, for the 
amount of eatables I intend to consume is incredible. You must remem- 
ber, Padre—if you don’t, I do—we have had nothing but a cup of 
coffee this morning, and even that slight refection seems ages ago.” 

“We Italians,” said Father Casey, “do not believe in wasting the 
precious moments of the morning over the breakfast table; enough for 
us is the knowledge that there is spaghetti in the pot for dinner.” 
Nevertheless he took Dwyer’s hint and ordered the coachman to drive 
to a restaurant. There they enjoyed a simple but abundant and sub- 
stantial meal. The waiter, laboring long and painfully over their bill, 
included everything in his detailed account, even the use of the knife 
and fork and also the government stamp, which must be affixed to 
every bill of this kind. Yet with all that, they found the total very 
reasonable indeed. Thus re-enforced, they set out at once for the 
Domus Paterna to begin their pilgrimage “in the Footsteps of St. 
Francis.” 

(To be Continued.) 


THE ROSARY 





In the days when priests were rare visitors in North Carolina, we 
read in the life of Cardinal Gibbons, tramps often played off as clergy- 
men in order to get money. Father O’Callahan on one of his long 
trips had just finished a weary days stretch when he came to a Catholic 
home. The woman of the house had recently been taken in by a “fake” 
priest, and asked Father O’Callahan for proofs of his priesthood. He 
showed her his breviary, vestments, missale, etc., which he had in a 
small suitcase,—but these did not satisfy her. As Father O’Callahan 
could give her no further proofs, he was forced to leave the house. 

Tired and hopeless, he sat down by a fence and began to say his 
beads. The woman had followed him with her eyes, and when she 
saw him take out his Rosary, she called him back and gave him food 
and shelter. 

“I might have been deceived in the other things,” she said, “but I 
knew you to be a real, holy priest when I saw you begin to say your 
beads.” 


“The ambition of the average boy is to swear like his father!” 








The Guild of Israel 


A NOTABLE WORK 
A. Kryser, C.Ss.R. 


A short time ago, a Jew told the editor of a London Catholic paper 
that if he could produce only one Jewish convert who had become a 
priest, he would give him one hundred dollars. At once, upon his 
getting in touch with the Headquarters of the Guild of Israel at the 
Convent of Our Lady of Sion, the editor was furnished with a list of 
several Jewish convert priests. A thousand could have been given. 
The one hundred dollars, however, as the account goes, have not yet 
materialized. 

This, with some modifications, is a reflection of much CATHOLIC 
opinion about the possibility of making of a Jew, a sincere convert. Jews 
are “stiff-necked”—-Scripture says so. Because the Jews said to Pilate 
at the trial of Jesus: “His blood be upon us and upon our children,” 
they are accursed of God. Shakespeare paints their true colors in the 
gold-greedy Shylock. Money is now their God—the greenback their 
national flag. With few exceptions, it is not ‘the Prophets’ but ‘the 
profits’ that lead a Jew into the Church. The limits of this article do 
not permit a discussion on each of these impressions singly. Admitted- 
ly, however, only one solid fact is needed to blow up a mountain of 
vague impressions and conjectures; of these facts we have not one, 
but thousands. 

Sincere conversions of Jews to the True Faith, may it be said to 
the glory of God, are innumerable. Disregarding the twelve Apostles 
and the many thousands of Jews from all part of the then known world 
who received baptism at their hands on the great day of Pentecost and 
later: passing over the thousands of Jews who before the nineteenth 
century adored Jesus as the desired of the Patriarchs, we find that in 
the nineteenth century alone (and the statement is conservative) no less 
than fifty-eight thousand of them bowed their head beneath the saving 
waters of baptism! Moreover, of late Miss Levy of New York City, 
herself a very zealous convert from ‘Judaism, published a book entitled: 
“Why Jews Become Catholics.” In its pages, we may read some fifty 
authentic narrations of conversions, most of which occurred in the 
large cities of the United States since the year 1900. This book, let 
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it be remembered, is far from being an exhaustive collection of the 
stories of converts of the United States. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them,” says our Divine Savior. Of 
the Jews whose biographies are offered by Miss Levy, twenty-five either 
entered the sacred priesthood, or surrendered their all to follow Jesus 
in the religious life. We read of Jewish convert Archbishops, of 
Jewish convert Bishops, of Jewish Founders of Religious Orders, and 
even of one convert who has been declared Venerable. Can one there- 
fore be too ready to class these good persons as “gold-hunters”? It 
ought to be known that neither parish priests nor religious orders of 
today are oversupplied with the necessaries of life. Behind an appar- 
ently prosperous and comfortable exterior there is hidden frequently 
nothing short of a hand to mouth existence. No Jew would care to 
invest for profit in securities as precarious as these! 


However, among this host of conversions of which we have just 
made mention, there is one in particular which, like Saul among his 
Jewish subjects, “stands head and shoulders above the rest.” Holy 
Church has assigned to it a place in the Roman Breviary. It became 
the seed of a great religious order, and of a league of prayer which is 
rapidly assuming gigantic proportions. This was the miraculous con- 
version of Alphonse Ratisbon, who lived at Strassburg, Germany, dur- 
ing the middle part of the last century. Speaking humanly and para- 
doxically, everything that led up to his change of life led away from 
it! He was young; he was rich; he was skeptical; he did not believe 
in God; of this he even boasted. His philosophy, if he had any, taught 
him that his sole purpose in life was to enjoy himself: and he practised 
what he believed; he was steeped in materialism. Everything Catholic 
he scoffed at. In writing afterwards about his relatives he said: “Only 
one of them was really hateful tome . . . and that was Theodore 
(who had become a priest). His religious habit repelled me, his ideas 
offended me, and his grave way of speaking exasperated me.” 

Moreover, Alphonse was engaged to be married to his niece. In 
view however of her extreme youth (she was only sixteen at the time) 
it was thought best to postpone the marriage for a year. Meantime, 
Ratisbon had taken a pleasure tour in November, 1841, which, contrary 
to his wishes, led him through Rome which he hated for its Catholicity. 
Here he was constrained through etiquette to meet the Baron Theodore 
de Bussiere, a convert from Protestantism and a friend of Father 
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Theodore. And later as Alphonse was preparing to leave the city to 
get home to his nuptials, he felt again obliged to visit the Baron to bid 
him farewell. Their conversation at this time was none too pleasant 
for the baron. After suffering an hour’s bombardment of sarcasm 
against his newly adopted creed, he determined on a bold move. With 
an importunity and persistence at which he himself was astounded, he 
persuaded the still scoffing and “cocksure” Ratisbon to accept and wear 
a miraculous medal of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and to recite St. Ber- 
nard’s sublime prayer “Memorare.” 

Five days later, on January 20th, 1842, exactly fifteen minutes be- 
fore the miracle of his conversion took place, we see him sitting in a 
restaurant chatting gaily with two friends, one of whom was a Protest- 
ant, about art and politics. “If at that moment,” wrote Alphonse, “a 
third person had approached me and said: ‘Alphonse, in a quarter of 
an hour you will adore Jesus Christ your God and your Saviour . 
and you will renounce the world, its pomps, and its pleasures; you will 
give up your fortune, your hopes, your worldly prospects, and, if it be 
necessary, even your bethrothed and the affection of your family,—if, 
I say, some prophet had made me such a prediction, I should have 
thought that there could be in the world only one man more senseless 
than he,—the man who would believe in the possibility of such folly!’ ” 
As Ratisbon, still a scoffer at things Catholic, stepped out of the restau- 
rant, he once more met the importunate Baron who invited him to 
accept the convenience of his carriage. At the Church of St. Andre 
delle Fratte where the Baron alighted to arrange for the funeral of his 
friend the Count de La Ferronays, Alphonse seeking to while away the 
time, sauntered into the Church. Let him tell in his own words of the 
great miracle which then occurred: 


“Soon I saw nothing—or rather, O my God! I saw one thing only. 
I had been in the Church but a moment when I felt myself suddenly 
seized with a feeling of inexpressible uneasiness. I looked up; the 
whole edifice was as it were veiled to my eyes; a single Chapel seemed 
to have concentrated within itself all the light; and in the midst of this 
radiance appeared standing on the altar, tall, glorious, full of majestic 
sweetness, the Virgin Mary, just as she is represented on my medal. 
An irresistible force drew me toward her. With a sign of the hand 
the Blessed Virgin bade me kneel down; she seemed to say to me: ‘that 
is well’. She did not speak but I understood all. 
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After an investigation of the miracle was instituted by Pope Gregory 
XVI, the following official approval of the miracle was given out: “It 
is absolutely certain and beyond doubt that God, in His Power and 
Goodness, has deigned, through the intervention of the Most Blessed 
Virgin Mary, to work a true and great miracle by the sudden and com- 
plete conversion of Marie Alphonse Ratisbon from Judiasm to Cath- 
olicism.” The Church celebrated the conversions of St. Paul and of 
St. Augustine only many years after their death—but the miracle of 
St. Andre delle Fratte she acknowledged even during the very life- 
time of Ratisbon! 

From the moment of the great miracle, both Father Theodore and 
Alphonse felt a most profound conviction that something of far deeper 
significance lay beneath the conversion; to them it was the signal from 
heaven that God, through His Blessed Mother, had begun to look with 
a special compassion on those who were His according to the flesh. 
Consequently the Brothers consecrated themselves unreservedly to the 
work of leading into the True Fold the lost sheep of Israel. Their 
resolutions took on a definite form in the year 1845; that year witnessed 
the planting of the first tiny seed of the Congregation of Notre Dame 
de Sion (Our Lady of Sion) with its special object—labor and prayer 
for the conversion of the Jews. Bearing from its very inception the 
Christlike wounds and sufferings of poverty and persecution, this great 
Order has lived to this day. Its members, both nuns and priests, are 
spread over the entire world, the nuns alone numbering seventeen hun- 
dred, and occupying forty-nine foundations. 


About the end of the year 1903 some zealous Christians gathered 
together at Paris to unite in prayer for the conversion of the Jewish 
people. Knowing that the Dames de Sion were already praying for 
the same cause they proposed union with that Order in a confraternity 
of prayer. Needless to say, the proposal met with hearty approval. 
Steadily the membership of the confraternity increased, till in 1907 
His Holiness Pope Pius X elevated it to the rank of Archconfraternity 
and enriched it with indulgences. Again in the year 1918 we see the 
stamp of the Church’s approval in the following encouraging words of 
Pope Benedict XV: “United in heart and intention with the members 
of the Archconfraternity of Prayer for the conversion of Israel, we 
rejoice to see their numbers increasing, we praise their zeal, encourage 
their efforts, bless them with all our heart, and grant them an indul- 
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gence of 300 days each time they say the prayer: ‘Father forgive them 
for they know not what they do.’” 

Thus far the Archconfraternity of Prayer for the conversion of 
Israel has found most of its recruits in countries outside our own; it 
numbers almost one-half million members! We in the United States 
do not seem to grasp the fact that the Jews here owing to their vast 
numbers are as much a people to be missionized as are the negroes 
within our boundaries. The negro population of our country is con- 
sidered as spiritually most neglected; yet it has actually at its service 
two hundred priests and nine hundred Sisters! The Jewish population, 
on the other hand, have NO missionaries and only a handful of Sisters 
whose field of activity is limited to prayer. Spiritually, the condition 
of the Jews here is heart-rending. We have in the United States about 
five millions of Jews—one-third of the Jewish population of the world. 
Of these five millions only seven hundred thousand can claim any mem- 
bership in the synagogue! What has become of the other four million 
three hundred thousand? Clearly the Jews themselves are not moving 
a thumb to draw their remiss brethren back into the faith of their 
fathers? The Catholics, on their part, simply do not bother about con- 
verting this despised people. But the terrifying thought is that the 
Protestants are feverishly active in their endeavors to win the Jews to 
their multiple sects. 

Assuredly the Jews here are the most abandoned souls. Can the 
reason for this be that God also has abandoned them? St. Paul answers: 
“God hath not cast away His People whom He foreknew.” And he goes 
ontosay: “. as long as I am the apostle of the Catholics I will 
honor my ministry, if by any means I may provoke to emulation them 
who are my flesh, and save some of them.” The theme “to the Jew 
first” sounds through Holy Writ no less than nineteen times, and is a 
proof that Jesus impressed the Apostles very strongly with this mis- 
sion. This mission has never been recalled. 

We may talk Jewish Problem till we are “blue” in the face. We 
may suggest with one author that the Jews voluntarily segregate them- 
selves from the bulk of the population. We may rant against them 
with another author. Nevertheless the problem remains unsolved; in 
fact it becomes only irritated to the bleeding point. Our problem to- 
day is the very same one that faced the Apostles—a problem of con- 
version! And it can be solved, not by persecution, not by prejudice, 
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not by unkindness and criticism, but by storming Heaven with prayer, 
until the Most High behold! Prayer will convert those moneyed in- 
terests which we seem to fear so much, into an Apostolic dynamo. 
Prayer will gather into the bosom of Holy Church a wealth of new, 
apostolic blood; the blood of an iron-principled Brandeis—of a fearless 
Rabbi Wise. Prayer will turn that “stiffneckedness” into a faith which 
will rival our own. Prayer will gather into her own that nation of 
whom St. Paul says: “If the loss of them be the reconciliation of the 
world, WHAT SHALL THE RECEIVING OF THEM BE BUT 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD?” 


The prayer, however which ascends to Heaven for the Jews, must 
be unified if a good deal of its power is not to be lost. This unity can 
be obtained in the Archconfraternity. The ejaculation “Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do,” as was mentioned above, carries 
with it an indulgence of three hundred plus one hundred days each 
time it is recited. For the official prayer of the Archconfraternity 
“God of Goodness” which is given below, there is granted an indulgence 
of three hundred days each time and a plenary indulgence once a month 
if it is recited every day. Membership conditions are most simple. 
For the clergy—an annual Mass: for the laity—the daily recitation of 
the prayer “God of Goodness” or one monthly Communion. A letter 
addressed to the Convent of Our Lady of Sion, Kansas City, Mo., and 
containing a self-addressed stamped envelope will bring to you the 
printed prayers together with more detailed information about the Arch- 
confraternity. 

“There is a remnant according to grace.” “It is natural for them 
to be grafted again into their own olive tree.” “All Israel shall be 
saved.” Give to the Jews a charitable share in your prayers; and then, 
as Father Bede Jarrett well expresses it, “When they have been yoked 
to the chariot of the Church it will move as though on wings!” 


AUTHORIZED PRAYER 


GOD OF ALL GOODNESS, and Father of mercies, we beseech 
Thee by the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and through the intercession 
of the Patriarchs and Holy Apostles, to cast an eye of compassion on 
the Children of Israel, so that they may be brought to the knowledge 
of our only Saviour Jesus Christ, and that they may partake of the 
precious fruits of the Redemption. 
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Rainbow’s End 


James Smitey, C.Ss.R. 


Often in the dear dead days agone of childhood’s tender years, did 
we hear the fable of the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Treasure, we believed in our childish credulity—pure gold lay at the 
end of the brilliant spectrum that spanned the heavens and delighted 
our unsophisticated eyes—did we only have courage and perseverance 
enough to journey to the rainbow’s end. Perhaps, emulous of some 
storied hero children, our infant steps even began to toddle away from 
home, braving imaginary ogres and giants, that to our childish fancies 
lurked behind every stone and bush—seeking fearlessly, albeit foolishly, 
the treasure trove at the rainbow’s end. 

* * * 

However, our feeble steps soon came to a doubting halt and fatigue 
soon drove us to the home shelter, unless parent love had laughingly 
snatched us back from our journey of folly ere we had fairly started 
on our way. Full soon our childish reason taught us the absolute use- 
lessness of seeking treasure at a point which existed nowhere on earth 
nor in the heavens and we laughed at ourselves for believing in the 
rainbow’s end, almost as gleefully as we chortled when our parents told 
us of how we had cried insistently as babies because they would not 
give us the shining moon as a plaything. Such memories bring even 
now a smile of reminiscent amusement, when we reflect on the inno- 
cence of childhood that could really believe in such fabled fairy hap- 
piness. Yet, when we look into our own lives or the lives of some 
we know, we shall have reason to thank God, if we have not wasted 
life in pursuing fancied treasure of the gold of happiness at the end 
of life’s rainbow. Into the horizon of a priest, especially, come flitting 
phantom forms of foolish children who have sought or are still seeking 
the gold at the rainbow’s end, with all the futile frantic ardor of a 
child. We have all learned that the gold at rainbow’s end is heart hap- 
piness, but alas, many run after it on roads as wayward and as end- 
less as children chasing the rainbow’s rays. When we stumbled or tried 
in childhood on our way to the end of rainbow, we could always hurry 
home to comfort and safety and tender understanding. But chasing 
gold at rainbow’s end in later life often leads us into paths so far afield, 
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it almost seems as though even God’s love could not overtake us. Most 
frequently the result of our mad rush is a broken heart. Men’s hearts 
are rugged like their bodies and their heart wounds heal, though the 
scars remain and never fully cicatrize. But a woman’s heart, though 
pliant and resilient is more fragile and so once broken is seldom or 
never mended. So, as we sit in the sunshine after the rain and watch 
the gleaming rainbow from our window, it is mostly foolish women, 
whom we see in fancy chasing the gold at ranbow’s end and either 
stumbling unhappily along the way or disillusioned at having found only 
darkness and overwhelming gloom at the rainbow’s end. 
* * * 

Foolish the woman who makes real, gross, cold, gleaming gold her 
life pursuit. Wealth is her treasure and the pursuit of it her journey 
to the rainbow’s end. True it is that some women fortunately or un- 
fortunately along the way of life meet some mocking spirit who grants 
them their heart’s desire and imparts to them the Midas touch—the 
touch of old King Midas the Miser, who craved and received the gift, 
that whatsoever he touched should instantly turn to gold. And the 
fable goes on to relate that his much desired gift turned out to be a 
curse. Deprived of sharing in the joy that even the smallest gifts of 
God’s Providence afford in abundance, since even the food turned to 
gold in his mouth on touching his lips; at last it was not his body but 
his heart that starved him to death, when his accursed touch turned his 
daughter, the idol of his heart, to cold, chill, lifeless and unloving gold. 

Queen Midas—your name is legion—and I think of you now. All 
of you without exception have found wealth but not happiness. Mrs. 
G—who sacrificed your own child on the altar of your avarice and 
drove from your door the sterling Catholic youth who had won her 
heart, to give her soul and body to the doddering godless imbecile, who 
bought her and you with gold—you realized your ambition. His gold 
is yours—he willed it to your child and she flung it in your face with 
a grimace of disgust, as she fled from your life forever, with her own 
heart turned to ice. God, as you look from the windows of your man- 
sion or peer from your limousine, the starved heart of you stares out 
from your serpent eyes and we shudder as the helpless bird must 
shudder when transfixed by a snake’s chilly glance. 

* * * 


“Countess Gold Digger’—cousin germane to Queen Midas—you 
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too won the baubles that you sought. “Gold Digger’—dear me, you 
didn’t have to moil and toil at your digging God knows. Poor 
Atlantis, men strewed the Golden Apples—the gee-gaws you craved in 
your path. And you stopped to pick them up and lingered to admire 
them. Poor fool, you have lost the race to Happiness and are too old 
and too saddened to run again. And those Golden Apples turned out 
to be only gilt—nay rather Dead Sea fruit—pleasant to the eye and 
touch—but within— dust and ashes and bitter as wormwood to the 
heart’s taste. 
. * * 


Dolly and Agnes and Mary, how lightly you danced down the road 
in the light of the rainbow. How lovable and cheery and carefree were 
you. Little did you care what lay at the end of the rainbow, so long 
as laughter and dancing and song accompanied you along the way. 
Innocent of heart, you gave no heed to the limits of young mortal 
strength, till the song on your lips gave way to a hacking cough, the 
echo of your laughter died in a moan and you fell in your innocent 
mirth and withered away in death just when the rainbow was brightest 
before you. 

And those others not so innocent who loved laughter and song too 
much to give them up even when the rainbow’s end had been reached 
and you should have settled down to the joy of wifehood and mother- 
hood, with the work and sorrow that only sweeten the cup of homely 
happiness all the more. Ah, you would not listen either to God or 
man. Foolish children dazzled by rainbow tints that hid sin in a cover 
of prudence. May God have Mercy on your souls. 

* * * 


Agnes, you walked off one day with your head in the clouds, spurn- 
ing the path behind you nor casting one backward glance to the home 
that had sheltered you. Your silly head turned by the applause of a 
world that loved your melodious voice and your nimble dancing feet. 
On, on you strode towards the gleaming rainbow. You cared not for 
the rainbow’s end, because your dreaming eyes saw your name writ in 
letters of light in the rainbow’s hues. You found it there too—for 
your name has been blazoned forth in many colored lights that out- 
dazzle the rainbow on the “World’s Brightest Street.” 

Poor deluded Agnes, there was no warmth in the brilliant glow of 
the rainbow and it chilled your heart and hardened it. Never a spark 
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of love remained for those you should have cherished. You even 
changed your name to banish them completely from your memory, lest 
they, poor ordinary folk, should dim the luster of your fame. You 
thought you were happy in your circle of admirers, who gave you the 
only thing your vain heart craved—applause. And one night in maudlin 
sympathy you stepped from your suite of rooms in the fashionable 
hotel, and clad, as you were, in silks and ermine, reached pityingly 
into your purse and proffered a banknote to the poor creature, who on 
hands and knees was scrubbing the hotel corridor. “Poor unfortunate 
bundle of misery” you murmured more as a magnificent gesture of 
silly sentimentality to your escort, than from any real feeling of pity. 
But oh what a shock, when the poor scrub woman raised her eyes to 
your proud face, and you beheld lined with care and sorrow that told 
a story of deprivation and want, the countenance of your own 
MOTHER! Yes, you swooned and suffered from nervousness for 
days! But even that did not thaw your icy heart. It is a wonder God 
did not strike you dead there and then. 


* * * 


But the sun is sinking in the West and the rainbow is fading. Why 
do we pensive ponder on those who sought treasure at its end and 
found only counterfeit joy or deep abiding bitterness? Behold, danc- 
ing in its rays, faces from the past loom up and these faces are smiling 
and happy: faces of girls and women who though disillusioned as to 
the fancied treasure at rainbow’s end nevertheless found peace and 
happiness either at the rainbow’s end or somewhere along its gleaming, 
shining radiant path that stretches from the cradle to the grave. 


Helen and Julia and Anna, you started out gaily enough to seek 
treasure at the end of the rainbow. But just around the corner from 
your humble home a boy was waiting for you, long before your feet 
had reached the primrose path. A simple, honest, sturdy, industrious 
Catholic boy was he. With him for company you dallied to pick the 
flowers of chaste love, for they still bloom along the way, but it takes 
pure simple hearts and honest eyes to search them out and keep them 
from withering. You never reached the rainbew’s end, but you found 
real treasure of humble, homely happiness and tonight I hear your 
merry laughter joined with his, as you tell your flock of little ones of 


the gold at rainbow’s end. God bless you and keep you. 
* * * 
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Bridget and Margaret, you sought no gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, but thought to find there a gleaming Cross, aflame with mystic 
light! Dream you did of great deeds for Christ, of high conquest and 
fearless martyrdom in glorious fields, over which gleamed the dazzling 
light of the Cross in the Heavens and writ across the sky was the 
rainbow that called you on and on and on “In this Sign, shalt thou 
conquer.” 

How you laugh now at your search for the Holy Grail! You found 
the rainbow’s end behind a convent’s walls, but the only person you 
found to conquer was yourself and the only martyrdom a martyrdom 
of hard work and self sacrifice, teaching little children the Alphabet 
and preparing them for First Holy Communion. 

They gave you no gleaming swords, girt you in no shining armor 
nor hailed you as Modern Joans of Arc, as they bade you sally forth 
to conquer the world. Instead they took away even your own name. 
They gave you an apron and a broom and bade you clean the convent 
corridors. Even the beggar calls you “Sister.” Your kingdom is a 
class room and your throne, a kneeling bench in the convent chapel. 
Yet you found joy and peace and love at the rainbow’s end and help 
to make the world realize the everlasting truth of the saying “as happy 
as a nun.” God love you. 


* 7 * 


Some there are who never even began the journey towards “rain- 
bow’s end. Oh yes, they heard the call and dreamed their dreams of 
joy and treasure to be found where brilliance beckoned. Perhaps, even 
a boy and whistling outside their door and bidding them hasten to be 
his companion on the romantic journey. But they looked around and 
Mother and Dad had too much to do and not too much strength for 
the task. So they bade their younger brothers and sisters be off on 
their journey to rainbow’s end, whilst they remained at home to help 
the old folks. They never even got started on their own journey, the 
task detained them so long. But they seem to have found treasure 
on earth and we know they have found treasure in Heaven. It was 
joy enough for them to have glimpsed the rainbow and to have dreamed 
of following it to the end and to listen to the stories of the younger 
brothers and sisters who tell how they found happiness on their way 
to rainbow’s end. Dear “Sisters of Sacrifice”’—God cherish you always. 


* * ci 
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We have sat gazing at the rainbow and musing too long. The sun 
has gone down and in one brilliant wavering flash, the rainbow 
vanishes. It is the rainbow’s end. But see, there is the evening star. 
As I rise to enter the house to finish my Office, I think of Tennyson’s 
words: 

“Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me, 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea.” 


Yes it will be soon time for me to put out to sea, for sunset will 
soon come and it has long been rainbow’s end for me. Yet I like not 
Tennyson and his even sing. It is too gloomy and half pagan, none 
of the glint of the rainbow in it. I much prefer me the Hymn in Our 
Lady’s Vespers, which I am about to say. Sweet and tender it is, the 
dear ages old “Ave Maris Stella.” So I'll stop dreaming of my chil- 
dren, who sought the rainbow’s end, and leave them to God and Our 
Lady with a verse of Her “Ave Maris Stella”—‘‘Hail Star of the Sea:” 

“Vitam praesta puram, 
Iter para tutum, 
Ut videntes Jesum, 
Semper collaetemur.” 


Ah yes, Lady Mother of Jesus and us, dear Star of the Sea: 
“Keep our feet in paths that are pure, 
Guide our steps on roads that are sure, 
To Jesus O be Thou our Guide, 
Till endless in joy we abide.” 


Good night, Beloved Lady of my Heart—Thou wert “Rainbow’s 
End” for me. May I show Thee to all whom I must guide, and, may 
we all find at the End of the Rainbow of Life—God’s Own Blessed 
Shining Sweet Star of the Sea. 


Sometimes the doctor finds you run down physically and he pre- 
scribes a tonic. Often you yourself notice you are not quite fit, and 
you hasten to regulate your diet. Now, a Catholic paper is both a tonic 
and a diet for the whole family, toning up their Catholicity and making 
them “fit” religiously. 


Men willingly believe what they wish. 








Scholar and Saint 


PROFESSOR CONTARDO FERRINI 
AucG. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


Contardo Ferrini, now 22 years old, doctor of Laws, arrived in 
Berlin in December, 1881. It is interesting to consider the conduct 
of this Catholic student at a secular university—and the progress he 
made—the development of his personality. 


1. AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 

The first letter he wrote to his colleagues at the University of 
Pavia, is illuminating, by reason of the viewpoint he takes. 

“Here I am,” he writes, “to give you the news concerning Signor 
Me,—the signor who arrived in Berlin eight days ago after a glorious 
voyage, favored by wonderful time and spring weather. The news is 
good—even very good—and, apart from an assiduous and effective 
homesickness, there is nothing really to say. 

“Another time I shall write about the German Universities, about 
the city, the monuments, the customs and what not; to-day I limit 
myself to the telling about that which is most important to us, which 
touches us most intimately, that is—how the interests of truth are sus- 
tained, advanced and defended here. For, if our banner is truth, if 
we yearn to find in the midst of the darkness of error a ray of light, 
in the midst of the mire of evil a most pure trace of good, if our pro- 
gram is to defend at every cost against cowardly vice and erudite 
blasphemy the existence of the Absolute Truth, the vision of ideal 
beauty, must we not rejoice every time we see a smile of heaven flash 
across the squalid surface of this poor planet of ours? Now, such a 
smile of heaven illuminates this city, in which there is so much evil 
and yet so much good.” 

It is the condition of Religion—the Catholic Religion—in Germany 
which interests him above all. He had his misgivings. 

“T arrived in Berlin, lost in depressing thoughts; I feel as if I were 
venturing in a poor skiff upon a vast, tempestuous sea, which must 
engulf me.” He had very good reason. 


2. CONDITION OF THE CHURCH IN GERMANY. 


The Church in Germany was at that very time just issuing from 
a period of persecution and struggle. 
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First came trouble from within the Church. Before 1870, Hermes 
and Guenther and a few German philosophers and theologians, under 
the influence of prevailing rationalism and proud nationalism, were 
trying to undermine the purity of Faith and loosen the bonds of spirit- 
ual attachment to the center of Catholic unity, the Holy See. The 
Vatican Council, assembled in 1870, unveiled these sinister endeavors 
and cut them short. 

With the victory of Germany over France, in 1870, however, Bis- 
marck inaugurated his policy of a unified German nation—unified even 
in religion—eliminating, as he put it, a foreign moral power, such as 
that of the Pope. 

Catholic officials were removed from the government, even from 
the department that treated the ecclesiastical affairs of Catholics; the 
Jesuits and other religious orders were proscribed; the “May-Laws,” 
proposed by Falck, Minister of Cult, tied the Church hand and foot. 
Bishop Wittman declared: “The Bishops of Germany will have to go 
to hell or to prison.” It was a time for heroes—and most of the 
Bishops and priests and the lay-Catholics proved themselves such. 
While several of the Bishops and a number of priests went to prison 
for the exercise of their duties despite the unjust laws, and others were 
forced into exile, lay leaders like Windhorst, the Reichenspergers, 
Mallinkrodt, and others, strove to consolidate the Catholic body into the 
Center Party. 


In 1873, the Berlin Germania declared: “The day on which this 
legislation (Falck’s May Laws) enters into force, there will commence 
for the Church in Germany an epoch of long and gigantic struggle. It 
will be the dawn of a great and heroic martyrdom, but martyrdom has 
never brought the Church anything but abundant blessings. Faith and 
love for the Church will increase in proportion to the persecution, 
which will only serve to manifest its divinity.” 

These words were prophetic. A new spirit entered into the Catho- 
lics: all the germs of the old rationalism and Josephism were destroyed 
and a deep religious fervor gave new life. German Catholics were 
blessed with enlightened and energetic leaders. Results began to appear. 

In July, 1879, Minister Falck resigned; Catholics were allowed to 
have their own elementary schools; priests were allowed to perform 
the sacred functions “and the sanctuary lamp was relit in many a church 
long deserted and Jesus once more dwelt in the midst of His children.” 
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Dioceses that had long been vacant received Bishops acceptable to both 
government and Church. 
Ferrini was a happy witness of this renewal of the Catholic spirit. 


~ 3. HIS FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Let me tell them in his own words, as we have them in his first 
letter to his colleagues at Pavia: 

“Scarcely arrived, I set out to reconnoiter the city: I visited the 
university, the ‘Unter den Linden’ and finally the principal Catholic 
Church, called St. Hedwig’s. I entered, knelt in one of the chapels, 
and marveled to see kneeling beside me a young man of my age, lost 
in fervent prayer. Having finished my visit, I spoke to him. That 
fine young fellow took the liveliest interest in me, found a lodging- 
place for me, and was my constant companion in those first days; he 
bore with kindest patience all the blunders that, in my awkwardness, 
escaped my lips, and what is more important he put me in touch with 
a number of other Catholic students. 

“The Catholics in Berlin are quite numerous, and are Catholic in 
name and in deed. If you saw the crowds and their recollection at the 
Church services! In Italy we can hardly form an idea of it! With 
what difficulty we maintain a Catholic paper in some of our Italian 
cities! In Berlin, there are at least three or four which progress full 
sail. The principal one is the “Germania”—most noteworthy because 
it has not the character of a religious journal: it is a paper like the 
others, only it sees things from a sane viewpoint and is distinguished 
by a Christian moderation in form. 

“At the University the Catholic students are not few in number 
and they form a solid, compact nucleus. They are united in an associa- 
tion, which excludes ‘a priori’ every political tendency; they have re- 
unions two or three times a week; there they have lectures; they have 
a numerous collection of Catholic papers and also a small library. 


After the reunion, they have music. They have had printed (and this _ 


is the 3rd edition already) a book of patriotic, popular and comical 
songs, among the best that Germany can boast,—from which is ex- 
cluded everything that might seem in the least offensive; and they sing 
them gaily, accompanied on the piano forte and sprinkled with Bavarian 
beer. Annexed to the place of reunion is a Catholic restaurant, where 
I take my meals on days of abstinence. 

“If you saw, on Sunday morning, that numerous crowd of Uni- 
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versity students in St. Hedwig’s (where they gather) assisting for 
more than two hours, in devout recollection, at the sacred functions of 
the Church, you would be overcome with wonder, and with me you 
would bless the Lord, who indeed ‘hath not done so in every nation.’ 
And what is still more remarkable is this, that, similar ‘Katholische 
Vereine’ exist at all or almost all the German Universities, and are 
united among themselves by many ties, so that they form a unity which 
maintains and will maintain itself four-square against the onslaught of 
the times and the malice of men. Also the forecast of the future holds 
a good prospect,—the fanatical ‘Kulturkamph’ has broken its head 
against the cornerstone of the Church, and let us hope that no doctor 
will be able to restore it.” oF icad 

Indeed he marveled at this combination of jollity and tale, of 
patriotism and loyalty to the Church, of devotion and studiousness 
which he found in the Catholic students at the University. And he 
rejoiced to see the faith practised in so manly a way. 


4. HIS EARLIEST CONTACTS. 


Contardo proceeded at once to form contacts that could help him 
not only in his scientific work but also in his spiritual progress and 
development. 

First of all, he sought an enlightened and interested confessor. 
He brought with him a letter of introduction from Msgr. Riboldi, 
Bishop of Parma, to Msgr. Forster, the Bishop of Breslau. Msgr. 
Forster, who was stil! in exile, recommended the young jurist to the 
Rector of St. Hedwig’s—Dr. Herzog—and Contardo chose him for 
his confessor. He could not have made a better choice—and these two 
great souls seemed to understand each other at their very first meeting: 
for at once, a strong and lasting friendship bound them together. 

Msgr. Forster moreover always remained interested in Contardo 
and required Dr. Herzog to give him an account from time to time of 
the young Italian student. 

Next, Ferrini joined the Catholic circle at the University of Berlin. 
It had two hundred members. He was admitted as a guest-member, 
and took part in all their meetings, sang with them their old songs so 
full of patriotic and religious enthusiasm, and with greatest pleasure 
joined them on Sundays at Mass and Communion. He was deeply 
impressed as may be seen from a letter written four months after his 
coming to Berlin: 
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“Thanks be to God I can fully confirm today (all that I said in my 
first letter); it was not the enthusiasm of the first instant—not the 
accidental meeting with a chosen soul; it was the simple truth. There 
is something that reminds me of the primitive Church in this worthy 
Catholic community: being ashamed of the faith—of deeds of piety— 
human respect, to speak clearly and bluntly,—is altogether unknown 
here. There is not a Sunday on which many students of the Univer- 
sity do not appear at the altar rail—and that at the 11 o’clock Mass, 
when the Church is most frequented. I can certify that of the 200 
Catholic students who attend this University, not one fails on Sunday 
to hear Mass (and this means a great sacrifice to many, since they are 
forced to give up on that account a visit to their families, who live in 
neighboring villages). I even know a great many who endeavor to 
assist at Mass daily. Their company is most dear to me, because they 
are young men—courteous and genteel; . . . since I am in Berlin 
I have never heard a speech, a word, an allusion not quite modest, 
though I am in constant communication with students.” 

Another anchorage he sought was to join the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, which with its work for the needy and for the moral and 
religious elevation of its members, remained dear to him the rest of 
his life. 

As at the University of Pavia, so here too, he recognized the need 
of forming elevating friendships. It was at his reception into the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society that he met the warmest of all—Dr. Maximilian 
Westermaier, the celebrated Professor of Botany. He was a strong 
yet tender soul—a Christian of deep conviction; every act of his life 
was inspired by faith; he never knew the weakness of human respect 
or the hesitancy of an uncertain spirit ; in defense of the truth he showed 
the courage of a lion. He lived like a poor man—but everything he 
took from himself, he gave in charity or to the Church. He was a 
worthy friend to Contardo Ferrini. 

5. WITH HIS PROFESSORS. 

Stranger though he was and openly Catholic, Contardo soon won 
not only the esteem but even the friendship of his professors. He was 
at the University a little more than a month, when he wrote to a friend 
in Milan: 

“With my professors I am on the best of terms,—they load me with 
kindnesses and often invite me to dinner. On my part I do not fail 
to importune them for explanations and directions.” 
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When his two years of post graduate work were completed, he 
lamented that “he had to leave the circle of those few and dear friends 
and the serious and solid conversations in the homes of the professors.” 

The young student deserved the esteem and love of his professors. 
He gave himself to his studies with diligence, untiring application and 
real joy in work. Thus he wrote: “My studies proceed happily and 
work piles up around me and improves my inborn indolence, from 
which I hope Our Lady will deliver me at least in part during this her 
month.” During the Easter vacation he gave up his chance to go home 
in order to go to Copenhagen to study a codex of Roman Law in the 
library there. 

Among his professors, three especially prized him. Moritz Voight, 
Alfred Pernice and Carl Zachary von Lingenthal. 

It was Professor Pernice, who often invited the young Italian stu- 
dent to his home to use his own rich library; it was he, too, who led 
him to undertake one of his greatest works, the Paraphrase of 
Theophilus. When he was leaving Berlin, Professor Pernice gave him 
his picture with the inscription: “Pernice Contardophilus (Pernice, 
friend of Contardo). The two scholars kept up a lifelong correspond- 
ence. 

His studies toward a critical edition of the “Theophilus” brought 
Contardo into relation with Carl Zachary von Lingenthal, one of the 
greatest of German authorities on Roman Law. He became a real father 
in the scientific life to Ferrini' Though a Protestant, his religious 
conviction and love of nature, combined with his wonderful work in 
the field of Graeco-Roman Law, in which he was a real explorer and 
the first authority in the world, attracted Ferrini. On the other hand, 
the diligence and love of study made the youthful Italian dear to him, 
and the scientific work he accomplished even in those early years made 
them predict a brilliant future for him. 


6. DEVELOPMENT OF SOUL. 

When we read of Ferrini’s wholehearted devotion to his studies, 
and consider all the scientific work he undertook under Professor 
Pernice and von Lingenthal, we almost forget that we are dealing with 
a man who is being proposed for canonization. 

And yet—we have the evidences of a wonderful spiritual life and 
development going on all this time. 

The external evidences of this we find in the program of life he 
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followed during his stay in Berlin and in the impression he made on 
all who came to know him. 


Through influence of Msgr. Herzog, he found lodging in a con- 
vent of German Sisters, in which there was a chapel with the Blessed 
Sacrament. This presented an irresistible attraction for study and 
prayer—and even led him to lead a somewhat monastic life. On Sun- 
day he inevitably joined his fellow students at Mass and Communion 
in St. Hedwig’s; and at the St. Vincent de Paul conferences enjoyed 
the conversation of Dr. Westermaier. All this exercised a very deep 
influence upon him. 


A very remarkable document, however, has come down to us that 
gives us an insight into his soul during these years and reveals to us 
the saint in the making. After Ferrini’s death there was found among 
his writings a bundle of papers, soiled by time and use,—they were 
brief outlines of meditations—written by him during his University 
days. They are evidently records of his daily meditations in prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion,—never intended for publication but simply 
for his own use and edification. On reading them, the Archbishop of 
Genoa, declared: 


“In these meditations we find a soul so sublime, no longer resting 
in the vestibule of the divinity, but, so to speak, entering into it, com- 
pleting the apprenticeship of that which will be the life of heaven. 
They are not reasonings, they are the outbursts of a soul that senses 
God, that lives on God. Here we reach mystic heights. And to these 
mystic heights Contardo Ferrini rose in these short meditations. Read- 
ing them, we are drawn sweetly and strongly upwards, close to God.” 

And here too we find the evidence of the choice of life he made 
with fullest deliberation. He was now twenty-two years old and his 
soul put the question: “Lord, what wilt Thou that I should do?” He 
considered the priesthood, but in his humility felt himself unworthy; 
he considered marriage and though his prospects were the brightest 
possible, he felt he was called to something higher—a life spent entirely 
for God in the service of science and of his fellow-men. Therefore, he 
made the vow of virginity and perpetual chastity in the world,—as he 


called it, in the language of the mystics,—the mystical espousal of his 
soul with God. 


A special and extraordinary vocation,—one worthy of a saint. 
(To be Continued.) 
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Hope’s Evergreen 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


A little garden along the south side of the old fashioned cottage was 
in full bloom. The marigolds with their yellow folds over slender 
stems, the zinnias with their crimson and scarlet and pink and yellow 
heads rising out of thick and scrubby foliage, and the hollyhocks with 
their chalice blossoms reflecting the sun’s rays in varicolored splendor,— 
these and many other flowering beauties gave a charm to the environ- 
ment of the little cottage beyond the power of words to express. 


Just as the afternoon sun, in its lazy coursing through the sky 
brought its wealth of light to bear on the little garden and the low, 
vine-covered porch of the cottage, a little, faded old lady might be 
seen taking her place in the square of sunshine that brightened the 
porch, facing with a loving and tender look the bed of flowers. A faded 
old shawl was around her shoulders, and her faded and withered hands 
made pretense of knitting,—as if it were a habit too long formed to be 
cast aside now, even when it could do so very little. But the faded and 
tired look on her face brightened perceptibly in the glow of the sun 
and of the beaming flowers she loved so well. It had done so now for 
twenty-five years,—as she rocked here in the summer sun, drinking in 
the beauty of God’s light and her own beloved flowers. 

Presently a shadow fell across the little old lady and the porch, and 
the figure of a large, boyish-looking young priest strode into the yard 
to the porch and seated himself at her feet with a handsome smile and 
a greeting. 

“Well, grandmother o’ mine,—and what are the flowers telling you 
today?” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder with an affectionate pat—she had 
come to love this young priest who treated her so nearly as his mother 
—as she replied: 


“Ah, sure, Father, they’ve told me the same same story these twenty- 
five years agone—‘He’ll come back sure tomorrow—tomorrow!’ ’Tis a 
long time waiting, ye know, but the flowers have kept me hoping, and 
I’m sure he’ll come this time. Sure if it took the holy Monica fifteen 
years o’ prayin’ for her son, what can the likes of a sinner like me 
expect ?” 
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“And you never heard from the lad in all that time?” he asked, as 
he had done so often, to give his little old friend the chance solace of 
talking of her boy. 

“Yes, yes,” she eagerly replied, “for two years he wrote me faith- 
ful as indeed he promised; but ’tis now twenty-three years since I’ve 
a word from him; and he was on his way back to see ‘the marigolds 
and the asters and the poppies’ when last he wrote. It was all I could 
do this many a year to keep from thinking he was dead,”—the faded old 
cheeks were wet with tears—“‘but when the flowers bloomed each year, 
I couldn’t help hoping again.” 

The great boy of a priest soothed the faithful little mother as best 
he could; surely such prayers as hers would be answered and she and 
her son would be together again. For the hundredth time he promised 
to remember her request at the altar, and after seeing her safely into 
the house after the sunlight had faded from the porch, he left her. 

The weeks passed on, and then one day, when the sun shone brighter 
than it had all summer, the priest stopped again at the cottage to see his 
little old friend. But this day neither the sun nor the blooming flowers 
had lit the light of hope in the old lady’s eyes, and she was huddled up, 
fearfully small and bent and frail as he sat as usual at her feet. She 
only vaguely noticed him today, and then he saw a look of fright in her 
eyes as they gazed on the colored garden. 

“Ah, they’ve told me at last,” she whispered with a quivering voice, 
as though to herself; “ ’Tis all over now; I need wait no more.” 

“Told you what?” echoed the priest, almost breathlessly. 

“See,—” she pointed, “the black spot on the bright marigold !—and 
the yellow blight on the zinnias!—they’ve begun to fade already,—and 
the summer not near gone! They’ve given up hoping! They’ve told 
me it’s useless! They’re dying—and I’ll never see the summer nor the 
sunshine nor the flowers nor—him—again!”—and almost as though 
some wonted fire within the frail bosom had been extinguished, the 
wrinkled hands dropped to her side and the tired head fell forward 
lightly on her breast. The priest gathered her in his great strong arms, 
a pitifully small and light burden, and bore her into the house. 


* * * * * 


Out on the loneliest mountain side in California a bearded, bedrag- 
gled man lay beside his smouldering camp fire for the night. Cut into 
his face as by the chisel of some uncanny sculptor was the score of 
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years he had spent wandering in the hills. Ten—fifteen—twenty years 
of eager hopes and blasting disappointment were written there; he had 
become as one who follows a mirage, knowing well his search is futile, 
—for his search had been for the fleeting gold of the lone prospector. 

Old, forgotten memories must have come back to him lately, for 
tonight as he slept, he dreamed as he had never dreamed before. And 
the center of his dream was a tiny cottage, with a side porch where 
vines clung confidingly, and a square patch of garden nearby. And 
there was phlox and alyssum and marigold and hollyhock blossom 
laughing in the summer sun,—and he himself was standing between 
the garden and the house—saying “Good-bye!” God!—the thought 
came to him in the depth of his dream—had his good-bye to the only 
one he had ever loved been forever? 

He stirred uneasily in his sleep,—a thing unusual for one so long 
accustomed to the outdoor life. The dream persisted, and he awoke 
and seemed to see the flowers calling from out in the dark, and to hear 
the voice of her whom he had so often and lovingly called “Mother” 
begging him to come home. How could this be—when he had told 
himself all these years he had been forgotten and had himself forgotten! 
Forgotten? He put his hand to his head and knew that the picture of 
his dream had never once in all these years been absent from his 
memory. 

Quite suddenly an old phrase he had heard in Church in his long 
gone youth came back to him, and he started as though someone had 
spoken the words to him. “TI shall rise up and go back to my father’s 
house,” it said—and there in the black stillness the words took posses- 
sion of his will and drove him to action. When the morning sun sent 
its first messenger of light across the hills, he was plodding—a forlorn 
and lonely creature—toward civilization and home! 

* * * * * 


With the gradual fading of her well-loved flowers, the little old lady 
sank rapidly; and the tiny rocker on the sun-lit porch knew her pres- 
ence no more. At last came the day when the young priest brought her 
the holy Viaticum, and after she had received her God with the faith 
and love of a saint, and been anointed, he stayed with her a long time. 
He had never in all his young experience, seen such peace and tran- 
quility in a dying face; his little old “grandmother” seemed conversing 
with her Lord and His angels. The thought of the disappointment that 
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had broken her up seemed to have given place to some new miraculous 
hope. He was thinking of these things when she spoke to him. 

“Can I see the garden an’ the flowers an’ the sunshine again?” she 
asked. “He has told me all that my hopes have meant,—and I’m to 
see and hold my boy again!” The old light of energy and hope was in 
her eyes again, but the priest knew it had a supernatural origin, and 
that the frail little body was close—close to the Great Stillness. 

He moved the little cot on which she lay over to the south window. 
The edge of shadow had just cleared the flower-bed, and the sun’s full 
brilliance bathed it in light. A heavy frost the night before had stricken 
every stalk; the last fading marigold had been turned black; the zinnias 
were a dull, unseemly brown; the hollyhock blossoms had drawn in their 
chilled petals, as though for warmth—and their color had disappeared. 
But there in the midst of the ruins of the frost, a tiny evergreen, unseen 
before while the flowers bloomed, had found room to sprout forth from 
the ground. The sun’s brilliance shone on its glossy, living green beside 
the death-struck flowers’ grave. 

“See, see!” she whispered excitedly, “an evergreen! The flowers 
of twenty-five years are dead and gone—but this will live on forever! 
Do you know what it tells me, Father?” she asked him with shining 
eyes. “It tells me my boy will come back to me today—today !—and— 
and—lI will never lose him again!” Her animation caught him up in its 
intensity, and the wonderful significance she had given to the evergreen 
struck him forcefully. He turned eagerly to speak encouragingly to the 
poetic soul that could cherish such undying hope...... But she was 
beyond the need of his encouragement. Her features possessed the 
radiant fixity of a smile; the hands clasped a worn old rosary,—but the 
soul—the priceless soul of the constant old mother had fled into eternity ! 


The priest knelt beside the still form and breathed a prayer— 
whether for or to the saintly little mother—he did not know. Then he 
rose and with tears blinding his eyes stumbled out into the sunshine, 
where the rocker and the vines and the stricken flowers seemed to cry 
aloud that she was gone from them forever. 


Out in the road that lay in front of the house he saw a shabby, 
unkempt tramp looking towards the house. He seemed out of harmony 
entirely with the almost sacred thoughts that possessed the priest—and 
the latter let slip a short gesture of impatience as he turned away from 
the sight of him. As he did so a speeding car came up behind the 
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preoccupied tramp—and when it had passed he lay face downwards on 
the dirt road—a single blot of blood staining the dust beside him. 

Within ten seconds the priest was kneeling over him. He gently 
turned the face upward—and as he did so the eyes opened as out of a 
long sleep. 

“I guess it’s all over,” the poor man whispered to himself, “the 
flowers and the vines were calling—but I see they’re dead; and I heard 
her voice way, way off—but I didn’t hear it anymore. I guess it’s all 
up now.” And he sighed and closed his eyes as though giving up some 
struggle he had been making. 

Then it all flashed on the priest in an instant. The little old lady’s 
son had come back to her—back over the trail of a wrecked and wasted 
life—and lay here dying fifty yards from where she had just breathed 
her last prayer for him. It was for him to reunite mother and son 
forever ! 

“No, no!” he whispered, as the man’s eyes opened again inquiringly, 
“she’s waiting for you—waiting in the arms of God—and you’re to 
meet her there! Are you ready to meet her there?” he asked with 
tender solicitude. A look of pain passed over the poor tramp’s features ; 
—but the old faith of years back was deep in him,—and the simple tale 
of twenty-five wasted but not deeply sinful years was soon told. He 
smiled happily when the priest had absolved and anointed him. The 
same peace and joy that had blessed the last moments of his mother 
seemed to possess him now. 

Suddenly his face became animated—and he tried to rise. He 
failed—but he stretched out a hand as if to some one standing near. 
“She’s not gone,” he rejoiced—“‘she’s come to meet me again—to take 
—my hand! Mother!—Mother!” he cried—and lay back lightly and 
died. 

* * * * * 

In the little cemetery of the parish churchyard the graves of mother 
and son are close together beneath the oaks and poplars that are near. 
Between the graves and at the head grows a young evergreen,—and 
each year when the marigold and zinnias that a young priest keeps 
growing there have been stricken by the frost, it shines a glossy green 
in the autumn sunshine. And throughout the cold, bleak winter its 
unfading, living color teaches an eternal lesson, for the white-haired old 
priest has called it, after the fondest memory of his priestly life,— 
“Hope’s Evergreen.” 
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THE FIRST JAPANESE CONVERTS IN BRAZIL 
Q. B. Dencgs, C.Ss.R. 


For more than ten years an ever increasing number of Japanese 
have been entering Brazil. Within the last few years several Catholic 
priests, secular as well as religious, have been devoting themselves to 
the task of winning these souls for Christ. The well-organized work 
of Father Guido del Toro, S.J., in Sao Paolo, and the activity of the 
Fathers of the Society of the Divine Word and of others are by now 
well known. 

Some ten years ago, in 1919, Father Joseph Loyello Bianchi, a 
pastor in the vicinity of the Redemptorist church at Apparecida (situ- 
ated between Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paolo) asked a certain Redemp- 
torist Father to instruct in the Faith several Japanese families in his 
parish. This Father was the veteran missionary, the Rev. Lorentz 
Hubbauer, C.Ss.R., a native of Germany, who had come to Brazil in 
1894 when only a subdeacon. Not knowing a word of Japanese, Father 
Hubbauer wrote to the Marianists in Japan and received from them 
some Catholic books and literature in Japanese. For a long time this 
was the only Japanese Catholic literature at the disposal of the pros- 
pective converts in Brazil. 

After learning a few hundred words and expressions, Father Hub- 
bauer began his arduous work among the Japanese. According to some 
accounts, he was the first Catholic priest to interest himself in the Jap- 
anese in Brazil. In July, 1921, he had the consolation and privilege to 
baptize his first class, 28 Japanese, the first fruits of the Japanese in 
Brazil. The following year, eight other families were received into the 
Church; and in 1925 ten more families were sufficiently instructed to 
receive baptism. Once the Jesuit Fathers and other priests took over 
the Japanese apostolate, Father Hubbauer modestly retired to the back- 
ground, and, as he said, “left the work to more competent hands.” 

The labors of Father Hubbauer, however, were duly recognized by 
Cardinal Henry Gaspari, who as Nuncio Apostolic to Brazil, often con- 
ferred with him on ways and means of converting the Japanese to the 
Faith. The Redemptorist missionary’s services were also appreciated 
by two distinguished Japanese Catholic laymen, Dr. Komma Origuchi, 
of the Japanese Legation to Brazil, and the well-known Japanese Ad- 
miral, Dr. Stephen Shinsura Yamamoto. The latter, in token of his 
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esteem for Father Hubbauer, sent him a Japanese translation of St. 
Alphonsus’ Glories of Mary, the title of which reads as follows in 
Japanese: Seibo Maria no Eye. 

We might likewise add that under the direction of Father Hubbauer, 
the Redemptorists at Apparecida published only recently for the con- 
venience of priests a valuable little book for hearing confessions in 
Japanese—(‘“‘Dux bilinguis ad confessiones Japanensium excipiendas,” 
Apparecida, 1927. It contains 106 questions in Latin and Japanese). 
As an intimate friend of Father Del Toro and of the other priests labor- 
ing for the Japanese in Brazil, Father Hubbauer still has the greatest 
interest in the work and by his prudent counsel, which is often sought, 
continues to exercise no small influence over the apostolate for the Jap- 
‘anese in Brazil. 


A BIT OF BAD ROAD 





“Only a bit of bad road,” they say— 

And well they speak of this road of life— 

With many a turn as it glides away— 

While the cruel thorns and weeds grow rife. 

Upward it climbs to the dim dark hills, 

Those rocky hills, with the light behind. 

How bitter the blast of the cold north wind! 
And the weary heart it so rudely chills! 

All stained with blood lie the rocks and mould, 
For many have passed in the days of yore, 
With eyes held fast on that beam of gold, 

O’er the dim dark hills, from the farther shore. 
With hearts held high for they do but tread 
That road where the Savior Christ hath led.” 

—Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 


To brag little—to show well—to crow gently, if in luck—to pay up, 
to own up, to shut up, if beaten, are the virtues of a sporting man.— 
O. W. Holmes. 


Conscience is a coward; and those faults it has not strength enough 
to prevent, it seldom has justice enough to accuse.—Goldsmith. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS 








In one of his Lectures, Father Joseph Farrell tells the following 
story: 

In the year 1839, during the persecutions in China, a mother and 
her fifteen year old boy were cruelly tortured that they might be 
frightened into renouncing their faith. But both stood unmoved. At 
last a cunning mandarin turned upon the mother and said: 

“What a strong hearted mother you are! Where is your love for 
your child? With a single word you could set him free and make him 
prosperous and happy; but instead you coldly look on while he suffers 
a cruel death.” 

This assault upon her love was too much for her. She trembled 
in every limb. Her faith began to waver; she looked at the bleeding 
boy with eyes of tenderest love. But her son, perceiving her struggle 
said: 

“Mother, weep not! Falter not! Heaven is worth everything!” 

At that word the mother’s drooping spirits were revived. 

“O God,” she cried, “forgive me my weakness! I am unworthy 
of such a son. God,” she said, turning to her boy, “Go bravely to 
death. I bless your journey. Go! My love follows you, my prayer 
follows you; my eye, which like your own shall break in death, fol- 
lows you to triumph!” 


HUMAN RESPECT 





Paul Claudel, the great French statesman and writer, who was con- 
verted to the Catholic faith some years ago, in his Letters to a Doubter 
writes thus of the power of human respect: 

“Even for me, who received such graces, who am a thousand times 
surer of the truth of the Catholic faith than that the sun will rise 
tomorrow—as sure as if I had seen the Savior with my own eyes, and 
whose faith was as complete at the first moment of conversion as it is 
today,—four years were needed merely to conquer human respect.” 
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THE STRONGHOLD OF ERROR 





Mr. Blue, to whom Myles Connolly has introduced us, utters many 
a sage bit of practical philosophy. In one of his serious moods, he 
lays down the chief evil that orthodoxy must struggle with today: 

“Once heroes built fortresses against the Mongol and the Saracen; 
now they must build fortresses against the whole world. Once they 
fought with spear and pikestaff against hordes of riding men. To- 
day they must fight against pride and indifference and knowledge, 
against the agnosticism that like a poison gas decomposes the minds 
of the earth. 

“Once they—the believers, the students, the scholars, the soldiers, 
the saints,—could fight heresies and heretics. Today they have to fight 
a state of mind. One might as well fight a plague with a bow and 
arrow. P 
“T tremble when I think of the boys a century from now 
Scientific agnosticism is here for a long stay, because it is not a philoso- 
phy but a somewhat vainglorious state of mind. It is hard to oppose 
it with reason and argument. The only thing to oppose it with is 
another state of mind.” 


JOHN BRITNELL’S BOOKSHOP 





Mr. John Britnell, whose bookstore in Toronto, Canada, was long 
well known meeting place for booklovers, in his lecture on “Books and 
Booklovers” could say: 

“There can be no question of the duty of any magistrate or govern- 
ment in making strenuous laws for the protecting of the people against 
immoral and pernicious literature. I may perhaps be permitted to say, 
that no book of a questionable character, no pernicious literature of 
any description, has ever been seen in my shop, nor has any catalog of 
mine ever been disgraced or contaminated with obnoxious or obscene 
literature of any sort. Nothing has been offered for sale that I could 
not read aloud in my own family circle.” 

I wonder how many book sellers could make the same statement 
truthfully ? 


It is the cause and not the death that makes the martyr. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


WE REJOICE 








Momentous indeed was the news flashed across the world a few 
days ago. Italy recognizes the sovereignty of the Pope,—a settlement 
has been reached between the Italian Government and the Holy See. 
Every Catholic heart must be stirred to its depths; every Catholic re- 
joices at the news of this epoch-making event. For no one who con- 
siders the matter in all its significance can fail to see that not only has 
honor come to the Pope, but immeasurable good to all. 

The Church gains because greater freedom and security is given the 
communication between the Holy See and the Catholic world; the gath- 
ering of those great assemblies, General Councils, is facilitated; the 
impartial, because entirely spiritual concern of the Holy Father in Cath- 
olic interests in every nation is rendered more effectual ; and the prestige 
of the Church and its head is heightened in the world. 

The Holy Father gains, because he is no longer bound to observe 
the imprisonment in the Vatican which was the result of the spoliation 
in 1870; because he has greater freedom of intercourse with the outer 
world and will, even, should he so wish, be able to travel abroad; be- 
cause his contacts with more and more nations through official repre- 
sentatives may be increased. 

Italy gains, because its people, predominantly Catholic, while trying 
through all these years to give allegiance and service to a government 
that had done a grave injustice to the Holy See and the Church and 
was continuing that injustice, now can serve it with wholehearted de- 
votion free from any scruple; because thus the settlement contributes 
to the greater unification of the Italian nation, and because it makes 
all its people look with confidence toward a government that has, at so 
great a cost, humanly speaking, removed injustice and restored peace; 
and finally because, just as men only increase their moral value by noble 


deeds of repentance, so nations grow in vitality by great and just 
enactments. 


The whole world profits by it, because every national act that makes 
for peace and international ethics gives another impetus to the movement 
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for international friendship and peace which is now gathering strength, 
and because it sets up a focus, as it were, for such friendship and peace 
in the Vatican. And religion in particular, all religion; gains by it, 
because a religious authority is accorded public and due honor by a 
government that ranks among the great powers of Europe. 

We have reason to rejoice, therefore, and to thank God Who has 
moved the hearts of those who hold the destinies of the Italian nation, 
to seek this settlement, and guided the spirit of our great Pope, Pius 
XI, to meet their advances in so truly fatherly a way. 


WHY HE ASKED SO LITTLE 





When we compare the territory and property which in 1870 was 
violently taken from the Holy See with the territory and the indemnity 
Pope Pius asked for in the terms of settlement of the Roman question, 
we readily understand why the Holy Father himself foresaw some 
criticism of his action. He asked for so little. 

His reasons, however, should disarm all criticism and make us 
rejoice once more in the wisdom of the Pope, and recognize the divine 
guidance in the Church. 

“Should anyone be inclined to criticise the smallness of the territory 
guaranteed the Holy See by the new treaty,” said the Holy Father, 
“he could assure them that he wished to demand the least possible for 
good and serious reasons: 

“First of all, he wished to demonstrate that it was a father who 
negotiated with his children, and therefore to render things as easy as 
possible. (We cannot help exclaiming: A magnificent and eminently 
spiritual reason, worthy of the Father of Christendom!) 

“Second, he wished to disarm all alarmists, and make obviously 
unjustifiable any recriminations with regard to the territorial integrity 
of Italy. 

“Third, he wished to demonstrate that no desire for territory moti- 
vated him, but only that conscience which comes to him from a sov- 
ereignty coming in turn from God. He only wished so much territory 
as was indispensable as a basis of real sovereignty. He hopes,” he 
added, “that it will be clear that the Vicar of Christ asked only what 
was necessary for spiritual purposes.” 


And he gives a blow to modern materialism and grasping states- 
manship by adding: 
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“While the territory may be small, I venture the opinion that it is 
the greatest in the world since it includes the colonnade of Bernini, the 
dome of Michael Angelo, the treasures of science in the Vatican gardens 
and library, the treasures of art in the museums and galleries, and above 
all, the tomb of the Prince of the Apostles, St. Peter.” 

“Furthermore,” he said, “to those who think he has asked too little, 
it can be answered that the Pope has not desired to add material pre- 
occupations to his spiritual preoccupations.” 

And we cannot help feeling that he was speaking here from the 
fullness of his knowledge of history. 


THE INDEMNITY 





I feel that the spirit that animated the Holy Father,—who was con- 
Scious that he was relinquishing not private property but property be- 
longing to all the Faithful, the Church,—will not be grasped fully, 
unless we add his explanation of the comparatively small indemnity he 
accepted. He said: 

“Tf one calculated and counted up all that was due the Patrimony 
of St. Peter, it would reach an enormous figure. But the Pope has an 
abiding faith in the offerings of the faithful, because he sees from 
experience that it is really the hand of God passing among them. How- 
ever, Divine Providence does not in any way dispense from human 
providence, and experience has shown that God can permit variations. 
Therefore, the Holy See, in accepting an indemnity, has taken a measure 
of prudence which Christian wisdom suggests.” 

Fatherly consideration, therefore, and enlightened wisdom blend in 
the demands he made. 


LAW AND THE CHURCH 





To clarify in the public mind the new relations between the Church 
and State in Italy as a result of the new agreement, we submit this 
editorial sponsored by the N.C.W.C. News Service: 

“As was to be expected there is much misunderstanding in the news- 
papers about the new relations between the Church and State in Italy. 
They seem to be especially confused about canon law and Italian law. 
Thus we find one correspondent writing that the Church’s law is to be 
accepted as the law of the Italian state. That is manifestly impossible 
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as the great body of canon law has no bearing upon civil affairs and is 
not applicable to them. What will happen is simply this: Laws of 
Italy which in any way conflict with canon law will be changed to con- 
form to it. This is in reality just another recognition of the rights and 
liberties of the Church. 

“To clarify the matter in the public mind, Bishop Schrembs of 
Cleveland, chairman of the department of lay organizations of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, offers the following typical in- 
stances to illustrate what legislation in Italy, conforming with canon 
law, will provide: 

“1. The free appointment of bishops and pastors without inter- 
ference by the state, just as we have it here in the United States. 

“2. The recognition of the validity and legality of the religious 
marriage ceremony, demanding only the certification of such marriages 
to the state officials, just as is done in this country in the case of all 
marriages performed by any minister of religion. 

“3. The liberty of religious training in the schools. While religious 
training in the public schools with us is out of the question because of 
the multiplicity of religious bodies, each differing. from the other, yet 
even here in our own country of late years there has been an increasing 
demand for some sort of religious training based upon the conviction 
that religion is the fundamental basis of all morality. 

“4, The right of the Church to own the property that lawfully is 
hers but which heretofore had been confiscated by the state, just as the 
Church in the United States has the right to acquire, to own and to 
administer her own property without let or hindrance and with full 
recognition of her rights by the state. 

“5. The right of the Church to develop her inner life through the 
establishment and free functioning of her religious communities, just 
as obtains in this country, without interference on the part of the secular 
government. 

“6. The exemption of the ecclesiastical students and the clergy 
from military service, just as we have it in this country. 

“It will be readily seen, therefore, says Bishop Schrembs, that ‘the 
so-called accord between the civil authority of Italy and the canon law 
of the Church is simply recognition of the rights of the Church to 
function as a spiritual society without hindrance by the State.” 
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| Our Lady’s Page 


The Story of Perpetual Help 
THE DATE OF THE PICTURE 
C. A. Sewet, C.Ss.R. 


In art there is a famous axiom which runs as follows: The older 
the picture, the greater its glory. This is why lovers of pictures try to 
claim for them as ancient a date as possible, well aware of the glory 
that accrues to them from their age. Hence, we too, as ardent ad- 
mirers of Perpetual Help, wish to trace back its origin as far as pos- 
sible into the past. However, in so doing, we must not trust to 
imaginary conjectures, but must rely rather on evidence born of fact. 

“To determine accurately the age of a Byzantine picture,” writes 
Fr. Henze, C.Ss.R., “that bears neither its name nor the date of its 
origin, is extremely difficult, not to say almost impossible; for the same 
type is often preserved down the centuries.” A warning, too, is 
sounded by Bayet in these words: “In regard to Byzantine paintings, 
it is wise not to accept any other dates than those which are founded 
on trustworthy information, independent of their style or iconography.” 

In answer then to the question, How old is Perpetual Help? We 
can only reply with certainty—with a certainty based on the authentic 
historical account of the Picture (to be treated later) which states: 
“This Picture was placed on the church of St. Matthew, in 1499,”— 
that it was already in existence in the fifteenth century. Hence it 
could certainly have been painted in that century. However, several 
attempts—more or less ingenious—have been made to accredit the Pic- 
ture with an earlier date; two of which we submit here. 

1. Owing to the fact that our Picture shows the Passion instru- 
ments, some have thought that it was executed as early as the seventh 
century, for it was in that century that Jerusalem was captured by the 
Persians (614), and to save the Lance and Sponge from profanation, 
the Patriarch of Nicea brought them to Byzantium or Constantinople. 
Likewise the Holy Cross, which had been lost for fourteen years, was 
again recovered by the Emperor Heraclius (610-641). Hence, it was 
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to commemorate these two events, they say, that the artist embodied 
the Passion instruments in the Picture. But this hypothesis rests on 
too fragile a foundation to merit belief. 

2. Another school holds that it was the work of the ninth century. 
They base their argument on the fact that the first one to paint angels 
in pictures of the Mother of God and her Child was, as says Antonius 
de Novgorod, the Monk, St. Lazarus, who lived in the ninth century 
This seems applicable to our Painting in which the angels form really 
an essential part. Therefore, we might conclude: St. Lazarus was 
its author; and all the more so, when we consider that its size was so 
small that it could easily have been hid from the destroying arm of 
the Iconoclast; and then, too, the latter’s persecution recalls to mind 
the instruments of the Passion, as if Jesus and Mary suffered again 
in their images. 

“But,” writes Fr. Henze, C.Ss.R., “the development of Byzantine 
art on the one hand, and the peculiar nature of our Picture on the 
other, restrain us from admitting such fanciful suppositions. The 
figure of the Child (His bodily posture and mental sufferings caused 
by the terrifying vision of His Infancy) can only belong to a more 
recent period, namely, to the third period—the period of perfection— 
of Byzantine art, which, it is commonly agreed, extends from the four- 
teenth (thirteenth?) to the sixteenth century.” The words of Charles 
Diehl, professor in the University of Paris, describing works of this 
period, seem written especially for Perpetual Help. They are as 
follows: 

“A common and singularly interesting characteristic marks 
all these productions. They do not possess any longer the severe 
grandeur of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. A new art inspires 
them—an art animated, full of emotion, of expression, and of the 
picturesque, curiously taken from real and genuine observation. One 
perceives that the artists of this age do not repose in the immobility of 
tradition, but that they have learned to look at life and nature itself. 
They have put into their works a naiveté, an unexpected freshness, 
which does not exclude, besides, some genuinely exquisite beauties and 
a kind of composition, an elegance of style, all of which are thoroughly 
admirable. To a rare understanding of the decorative art, they join 
colors, gay, luminous, rich and mellow, possessing a charm at times 
marvellous. In these works which are at the same time scholarly and 
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naive, Byzantine art reawakened to a glorious re-birth which, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, produced a long series of high 
grade works . . . and some of the productions of this time can 
be compared without exaggeration, to the best works of the first 
Italians.” 

For which reasons, some, like Beissel and Wilpert, contend that 
our Picture was not painted before the fourteenth century. Still, there 
is some ground, and quite probable indeed, for believing that our Pic- 
ture was completed as early as the thirteenth century. An anonymous 
Roman pamphlet states: “Its antiquity, in the opinion of experts, must 
be traced back to the thirteenth or fourteenth century.” But, the chief 
argument for supposing the thirteenth century, as its date of origin, is 
derived from the fact that the artist, Andreas Rico de Candia, who 
undertook the special work of making copies of Perpetual Help, lived 
at the end of the thirteenth century. If it is true that he lived in this 
century—which not all admit, as, for instance, Mintz who declares: 
“We are lacking all information worthy of belief about the painter, 
Andreas Rico de Candia”—then our Picture, as Fr. D’Orazio, C.Ss.R., 
thinks, is a product of that glorious and heroic age of faith; that cen- 
tury, which Dr. James J. Walsh has not hesitated to call “The Greatest 
of Centuries’—the thirteenth! Nevertheless, Fr. Henze, C.Ss.R., in 
his conservative way, counsels us to ascribe the picture rather to the 
following century—the fourteenth, for of this we are certain. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


MORE NOVENA REPORTS 





Again we received letters from St. Louis. We subjoin them for the 
benefit of our readers, and other clients of Our Lady under that beau- 
tiful title. 

“It was my privilege to unite my prayers with the thousands who 
made the Novena at the Rock Church in honor of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. United with me in my petition were the prayers of many 
religious—and so nearly impossible was the favor I asked—that I im- 
plored St. Rita and St. Jude as patrons of the impossible, to obtain this 
favor for me from Our Blessed Lady. 

The Novena ended on the 8th of December. My petition was 
granted on the 9th. The nature of the favor is too personal to publish. 
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However, convinced of the great power of “Perpetual Help” I shall 
never hesitate to go to her even though to me the favor seems impossible. 
I promised Our Dear Mother to publish the favor that others may be 


inspired to persevere.’—A Grateful Client of Mary. 
* * * 


“Would like to publicly acknowledge a thanksgiving to our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. 

Some time ago I was sewing on a power machine. It was running 
at full speed when suddenly the needle broke and the point flew into 
my left eye. I threw my hands over my face, afraid to let anyone see 
—for fear of my sight. When I uncovered my face, the half of the 
needle rolled into my hand with absolutely no injury to the eye. 

I was so nervous, however, that I went to the doctor. He examined 
the eye. And when I explained what had happened he said that nothing 
but a miracle saved that eye. The force of the needle, he continued, 
with its sharp point, was enough to destroy sight of that eye. 

I had been making the Novena when this happened. 

Thanks to The Mother of Perpetual Help for saving the eye. I 


will never miss the Novena services. 
* * * 


This from a non-Catholic Mother: 

I want to offer my thanksgiving to the Mother of Perpetual Help. 

Whilst I was ill in a hospital with tuberculosis a friend offered a 
Novena to her for my recovery. And other friends also placed a 
petition to her in my behalf. At the time I was very ill with hem- 
orrhages. Soon after the Novenas I began to improve, and now about 
a year later, I am almost completely well again. 

In gratitude to the Mother of Perpetual Help I am sending my boys 
to Catholic school and am myself taking instructions in the Faith. 

With thanks to the Mother of Perpetual Help, I am, 

—A Non-Catholic. 


* * * 

Enclosed I am sending you an offering for a Mass in Thanksgiving 
which I promised last year during that Novena. 

Whilst I was making the Novena my brother-in-law took sick with 
a severe nervous breakdown. He became so bad that he even attempted 
to kill his wife of whom he thinks so much. 

You can imagine how terrible we felt about this. He was unable to 
work for about two months. The doctor said he was in a serious con- 
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dition. I immediately prayed to Our Lady of Perpetual Help, her 
Divine Son and good St. Joseph—and finished my Novena of last year 
for that intention. 

I promised a public thanksgiving; and received the Sacraments on 
all the feast of the Blessed Mother during the year as well as on all 
First Fridays—for this favor. 

Today, my brother-in-law is able to work every day. He is in 
business which requires about fourteen or fifteen hours daily. 

Many thanks to our Lady of Perpetual Help, her Divine Son and 
St. Joseph for this wonderful favor—his recovery. 

—One of Her Children. 

P. S.—No matter how black the hour may be and how terrible your 
troubles are, just have recourse to Our Lady of Perpetual Help and she 
Surely will help you. 

* * te 
“Dear Father : 

I wish to make a public thanksgiving to our Lady of Perpetual 
Help for financial aid received through her intercession. 

Two years ago I made the Novena in tears. My husband has failed 
in business with several hundred dollars debts. We had no home; lived 
in one furnished room. I came often to Our Lady’s shrine, feeling 
confident that she would help in some way. I found work—though I 
used to detest it, it now seemed pleasant to me. My husband found a 
position with former employers. We paid off our debts and now have 
our own nicely furnished home. 

All thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help.—(St. L.) 
* * * 
“Reverend Father : 

Enclosed find one dollar. I wish to have a Votive Light burned 
before the shrine in thanksgiving for a favor received. Also please, 
publish my grateful thanks to Our Blessed Mother and the Sacred 
Heart. 

About a year ago I made the Novena and sent in my petition to be 
read. It was for my brother, that he might receive the Sacraments and 
die a happy death. 

I usually did not hear from or see my brother for years at a time. 
And one day I received a telephone call as follows: “If you wish to see 
your brother, kindly call at St. Mary’s Infirmary.” 

I went and found that he had been taken there the Friday before. 
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He died the following Friday. When I came to the Hospital my brother 
welcomed me with the words: “Sister, I am the happiest man in the 
world. I went to confession and made peace with God. I had not been 
in eighteen years.” And then the poor boy cried for very joy. 

My petition has been granted. I cannot express my gratitude in 
words; but I urge all those who are in need to go to our Blessed Mother 
of Perpetual Help and she will aid them through her Divine Son.” 

—(S.L.) 


* * * 
“Reverend Father: 

I wish to thank Our Blessed Lady for a favor that I obtained the 
first Sunday in July last. My husband awoke in the morning feeling 
very bad. I called in the doctor. By the time the doctor arrived my 
husband had become unconscious. Three times during the day did he 
lose consciousness. And the third time this happened the doctor told 
me there was no more to be done since the heart was too bad to try 
anything new. All we could do was to keep him quiet—that might help. 

About 4:30 P.M. a friend told my daughter she was going to the 
evening service, and if I wanted to write my intention she would bring 
it to the Rectory for me. It was written, delivered and read from the 
pulpit that evening. 

To my great surprise, at about eight P.M., my husband suddenly 
got well enough to talk. He remembered that he had lost consciousness 
three times during the day. He did so well that on the fourth day after 
the attack he was able to be back at work. 

I cannot thank Our Blessed Lady enough for this quick favor in 
response to our prayers—the our meaning my poor prayers as joined 
with those of the good people who heard the petition read and then 
joined in the prayers for its hearing by Our Mother.”—(S.L.) 


“Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which fits them all.”— 
Holmes. 


Conversions are always the result, not of some great pitched battle, 
but of a long series of little efforts carried to a successful conclusion.— 
Paul Claudel. 


If our love for Jesus is real we will never think that we have done 
enough to honor Him. 
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: Catholic Events 


We have lived to witness one of the most momentous events of 
history—the signing of the treaty and concordat between the Holy See 
and the Italian Government, which took place at midday, February 11, 
in the Hall of Councils of the Lateran Palace, the sole remaining por- 
tion of the ancient Latin Palace of the Popes. 

Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, as plenipotentiary of 
Pope Pius, was accompanied by Monsignor Borgongini-Duca, Secre- 
tary of the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, Mon- 
signor Joseph Pizzardo, Substitute Secretary of State, and Francis 
Pacelli, Advocate of the Sacred Consistory. Premier Mussolini, as 
plenipotentiary of King Victor Emmanuel III, was accompanied by 
Alfred Rocco, Minister of Justice; Francis Giunta, Under Secretary 
of the Council of Ministers, and Dino Grandi, Under Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs. 

The dignitaries were seated around a large table, adorned with 
green cloth and a richly gilded bronze inkstand, with the representa- 
tives of the Vatican to the right, and those of the Italian Government 
to the left. The ceremony began with the reading of a letter of cre- 
dentials from the King to the Premier by Mussolini himself. 

When Mussolini began to read, all at the table arose. Cardinal 
Gasparri wished also to rise, but the Premier touched him and begged 
him to remain seated. The reading of the letter of credentials from the 
Pope to Cardinal Gasparri was done by Monsignor Borgorigini-Duca. 
Then occurred the signing of all the pages of the treaty and concordat. 
When the last page had been signed, the pages were sealed with red wax 
and pressed with the coats of arms of both plenipotentiaries. 

After signing, Cardinal Gasparri said that the signatures had been 
made with a gold pen sent by the Pope, and on behalf of His Holiness 
he presented it to Premier Mussolini. The Italian Prime Minister took 


it and appeared to be deeply moved. The signing took place at fourteen 
minutes past noon. 








* * * 


Pope Pius, it was learned a week after the signing of the treaty, 
at the last moment of approving the draft, cut out with a stroke of his 
red pencil that part of the land on the left of the Vatican territory 
looking toward St. Peter’s, which would have included the Oratory of 
St. Peter. This is a recreation ground maintained by the Knights of 
Columbus of the United States. 

The Pontiff explained that if he had accepted these tracts, he would 
have acquired a number of “subjects,” and he wished to do everything 
to avoid that status. He reiterated that he had not been inspired by 
any desire for territory or purely temporal power in making the treaty. 

Had he accepted the two pieces of land he would have had to allow 
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there many families, including numerous children, from around the 
Vatican. There would have been several hundred such persons in all. 
In the Oratory there would have been children belonging to families of 
perhaps different political opinions. 

The Pope reasoned that under those circumstances almost anything 
might happen and he saw no need of running the risk of inviting dis- 
sension. Moreover, the Oratory belongs to the Knights of Columbus 
and while that organization was ready to present it to the Holy See, 
that step had not been taken. 

* * * 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate, has issued the following statement through the N. C. W. C. 
News Service: 

“The vast number of congratulatory messages from individuals in 
the United States received by the Holy Father on the restoration of 
his independent sovereignty, has made it impossible for His Holiness 
to answer them individually as he would wish. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gasparri, Secretary of State, has authorized me to extend the gratitude 
of the Holy Father to all who sent such messages, and in the name of 


the Supreme Pontiff to communicate to them the Apostolic Benedic- 
tion.” 
* * * 


A joint Lenten Pastoral Letter, signed by all the Bishops in the 
country, was read in every church and chapel throughout England and 
Wales. It told of Catholic rejoicing on the eve of the centenary of 
Emancipation of the Church in England—rejoicing not only that Catb- 
olics were free, but that Protestants were free from the stigma of per- 
secution which had dishonored them so long. 

An addendum to the Pastoral suggests that it would be fitting if St. 
George’s day, April 23, the hundredth anniversary of the day on which 
the Emancipation Act became operative, were kept with special signifi- 
cance by Catholics this year. 

* * * 

The National Headquarters of the Holy Name Society in New York 
has acquired absolute control of Cardinal Gibbon’s work—The Faith 
of Our Fathers—for the publication of a Holy Name edition—a print- 
ing of one million copies for nation-wide distribution at cost. 

The Holy Name edition, the purpose of which is purely missionary, 
has been edited by the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, Professor of Church 
History at the Catholic University of America, who also has prepared 
a special appendix giving ready references for the use of non-Catholic 
readers. 

* * * 

The Most Rev. Mario Giardini, Apostolic Delegate to Japan, spent 
a few days in Washington as the guest of Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni- 
Biondi, the Apostolic Delegate to the United States. He was on his 
way to Canada, en route to his station in Japan. 

Archbishop Giardini has been absent from Japan since last August, 
when he left on one of his regular visits to the Holy See. He expects 
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to be back in Tokyo before Easter, and he carries with him a message 
from His Holiness, Pope Pius, congratulating Emperor Hirohito on 
his recent coronation. 

His Excellency declared that there is a great need in Japan for an 
American Catholic missionary society, and for more English-speaking 
priests and Sisters and English-speaking schools. 

While there are only about 80,000 Catholics in Japan, declared His 
Excellency—from a population of some 65,000,000—the position of the 
Catholic Church in that country may be said to be good. “The Church,” 
he explained, “is making progress, but the progress is slow. The ad- 
vances are deep and profound. The missionaries experience great diffi- 
culty in reaching what might be called the business men and common 
people. They have much better facilities for appealing to the young 
men and scholars, however, and among these classes some very inter- 
esting conversions are made.” 

The English language is quite popular in Japan, said His Excel- 
lency, because it means a livelihood to many of the Japanese. Natur- 
ally they are eager to learn that language and are attracted to English- 
speaking schools. 

* * * 

Oppressive laws, the attempted enforcement of which already has 
undermined the moral structure of the nation, are rapidly driving 
Mexico toward economic chaos, reports being received at the Mexican 
Capital from all sections reveal. Industries, particularly in the oil re- 
gions, are feeling the effects, school teachers in several states are re- 
signing because of non-payment of salaries, and unemployment has 
spread to some of the richest agricultural districts, where conditions 
are declared to be critical. 

Of the highest concern to many is the situation of the schools. With 
the closing of all Catholic schools and the unsound financial status of 
what remains of the federal educational system, the youth of the nation 
faces a bleak future. 

These economic conditions are recognized to be due chiefly to the 
continuance of the insurrection which shows little sign of waning. 

* * * 

Practically all the Lenten Pastoral Letters of the Bishops of Ireland 
for this year, contain references to the forthcoming centenary of Cath- 
olic Emancipation in Ireland. 

“People may differ as to the value of what was done in 1829,” said 
Archbishop MacRory of Belfast in his Letter; “some might regard the 
right then obtained of sitting in a foreign parliament as only another 
step toward our country’s denationalization. Others might maintain 
that especially here in the six northern counties we are not yet emanci- 
pated. 

“Most will admit, I think, that Daniel O’Connell’s victory in Clare 
in 1829 opened a new era in Irish history. The condition of Irish 
Catholics is better in every respect than it was 100 years ago.” 

The Archbishop announced that a national celebration of the cen- 
tenary would be held next June. 
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| Some Good Books 





Sundays of the Saints. By the Rev. 
Michael A. Chapman. Published by B. 
— Book Co., St. Louis. Price, 


Priests will welcome this little vol- 
ume of new sermons written for the 
Sundays when the Major feasts of the 
Saints happen to supplant the Ordinary 
Sunday Masses of the Liturgy. Besides 
supplying the need of sermon matter for 
such occasions, the book may be recom- 
mended also for the practicalness and 
appropriateness of the lessons and re- 
flections it offers on the various feast 
days. 

The Savior as St. Matthew Saw Him. 
Vol. I. By the Rev. Francis J. Hag- 
geney, S.J. Published by B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. Price $2.50. 

This work offers a series of medita- 
tions for priests and religious, and is an 
adaptation of the German work entitled 
“In the School of the Gospel.” Each 
meditation consists of a passage from 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, a popular 
explanation of the sense and meaning of 
the text, and direct applications and col- 
loquies for the individual soul. Father 
Haggeney’s work will appeal to many 
priests and religious, for so clear are 
the explanatory passages and so force- 
ful and direct the applications from 
them, that the meditations cannot fail 
to stimulate thought and affections at 
the time of prayer. It is to be hoped 
that the other volumes of the work will 
shortly appear. 

“My Mass.” Translated from the 
French of Abbe Grimaud by the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. James F. Newcomb, P.A., 
J.D.C. Published by Benziger Bros. 
Price, $2.00. 

It would be hard to say too much in 
praise of this splendid volume. No 
Catholic could read it without growing 
in love and appreciation and understand- 
ing of the center of Catholic worship, 
the Mass. It is written especially for 
the layman, showing how the Mass 3s 
“his Mass,” how he is as truly its of- 
— as the priest and Our Lord Him- 
self. 

Moreover there are many things 





about the Mass that the layman too 
seldom learns to understand fully; this 
book explains the beautiful meaning 
and application of these mystical things. 
It is enlightening, consoling, solid and 
helpful. 

The English in English Bibles. St. 
Matthew, Chapter 1-14. By J. F. Shea- 
han. Published by Columbus Institute, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Price, paper, $0.75; 
cloth, $1.25. 

This comparative study of the Rheims, 
Authorized and Revised version of the 
English Bible, will surely be welcome to 
students of English literature and of the 
Bible. It is a painstaking and well-con- 
ceived study. And every student will be 
glad to have at hand the information so 
freely scattered throughout the notes. 

The Religious of Notre Dame De 
Sion and Their Work. Distributed from 
the Convent of Our Lady of Sion, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Price, $0.40. 

This work, written originally in 
French, has been translated into the 
English idiom with a nicety that is rare. 
The story beginning with the miracu- 
lous conversion of Alphonse Ratisbon, a 
scofing Jew, grips the attention at once, 
and holds it throughout. Following im- 
mediately with the conversion of Theo- 
dore, the brother of Alphonse, which 
occurred twenty before the miracle, it 
leads the reader on to the union of the 
two brothers which later fructified into 
a vigorous apostolate of the Jews. The © 
seed of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of Sion founded by the two Ratisbons 
is sown in stark poverty and keen suf- 
fering due to persecution from Catholic, 
Jew and Infidel. Soon it begins to shoot 
its young branches into various coun- 
tries. Jerusalem becomes the special 
field of labor for Father Alphonse; 
Theodore works from Paris. The ac- 
count then carries us gradually up to 
our own day. After a brief exposition 
of the organization and purpose of the 
new Institute, it closes with a develop- 
ment in some detail of the latest fruit 
of the Apostolate of the Jews—the 
world-wide Archconfraternity of Prayer 
for the Conversion of Israel. 
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Lucid Intervals 





An Irish recruit in one of the military 
riding schools had the misfortune to part 
company with his horse. 

According to custom, the sergeant 
strode up to him and demanded: 

“Did you receive orders to dismount?” 

“T did, sorr. 

“From what quarters?” 

“From hindquarters, yer honor,” said 
Paddy with a grin. 


“Well, Pat, I see you have a small 
garden.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Pat. 

“What are you going to set in it for 
next season?” 

“Nothing, sir. I set it with potatoes 
last year, and not one of them came up.” 

“That’s strange; how do you explain 
ate 

“Well, sir, the man next door to me 
set his garden full of onions.” 

“Well, had that anything to do with 
your potatoes not growing?” 

“Yes, sir. Bedad, them onions was 
that strong that my potatoes couldn’t see 
to grow for their eyes watering.” 


“Faith, Mrs. O’Hara, how d’ye till 
thim twins apart?” 

“Aw, ’tis aisy. I sticks me finger in 
Dinnis’ mouth, an’ if he bites I know 
it’s Moike.” 


“Is your husband much of a provider, 
Malindy?” 

“He ain’t nothin’ else, ma’am. He 
gwine to get some new furniture, pro- 
vidin’ he gits de money; he gwine to 
git de money providin’ he go to work, 
providin’ de job suits him. I never see 
such a providin’ man in all mah days!” 


“Oh, what a strange looking cow!” 
exclaimed the sweet young thing from 
the city. “But why hasn’t it any horns?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the farmer, 
“some cows is born without horns and 
never has any, and others shed theirs, 
and some we dehorn, and some breeds 
ain’t supposed to have horns at all. 
There’s lots of reasons why some cows 
ain’t got horns, but the big reason why 


that cow ain’t got horns is because she 
ain’t a cow. She’s a horse.” 


“Did the fisherman have frog’s legs, 
Bridget ?” 

“Sure I couldn’t see, mum; he had his 
pants on.” 


An old Irishman who had recently re- 
covered from a severe attack of sickness 
chanced to meet his parish priest, who 
had been summoned during ‘his illness to 
administer the rites of the church to the 
dying, as he was considered to be near 
death’s door, and the following conver- 
sation took place: 

“Ah, Pat, I see you out again. We 
thought you were gone sure. You had 
a pretty serious time of it.” 

“Yis, yer riverence, indade I did.” 

“When you were so near death’s door, 
were you not afraid to meet your God, 
your Maker?” 

“No, indade, your riverence. It was 
the other gintlemin.” 


Ephraim. “What you all call it when 
a girl gets married three times— 
Bigotry?” 

Rastus: “Lawsy, boy, you suttinly 
am an ignoramus. Why, when a gal 
gits married two times, dat am bigotry; 
but when she gets married de third 
time, dat am trigonomentry.” 


A colored preacher was trying to ex- 
plain the fury of hell to his congrega- 
tion. 

“You all hab seen molten iron runnin’ 
out ob de furnace, ain’t you?” he asked. 

The congregation said it had. 

“Well,” the preacher continued, “dey 
uses dat stuff for ice cream in de place 
what I’m talking about!” 


A clergyman’s little boy was spending 
the afternoon with the bishop’s children. 

“At the rectory,” said the humble 
preacher’s son, “we’ve got a hen that lays 
an egg every day.” 

“Pooh,” said the bishop’s boy, “my 
father lays a foundation stone once a 
week.” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 





Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


WI, GIS 6 Sorin s Gstiavakecaiensiaeseusaeaneee $ 522.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus, 
CP GE D6 bu ccd cecnds kvaee ese maedaaeacnates 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.)... 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,419.82 


= e * 


Burse of St. Joseph, $704.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,507.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,965.75 ; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$2,015.44; Burse of St. Peter, $237.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$5,000.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $2,504.27; Our Lady of 

Perpetual Help (Knoxville), $1,200.00; Promoters’ Burse of the 

Sacred Heart, $1,688.45; Mary Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nich- 

olas Franzen Memorial Burse, $64.63. 








Books 


FOR EVERY DAY AND 











EVERY MOOD 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST BY THE KING’S COM- 


By L. C. Fillion. MAND 
Vol. I. Price, $4.00. By Mary B. Littleton. 
Vol. II. Price, $4.00. Price, $2.00. 


HYLON’S WIFE 


By Mrs. Geo. Norman. MARY ROSE AT ROSE 


' GABLES 
sissies caer’ By Mary M. Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 
GOD’S WONDERLAND ae Pom 
By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. THE HISTORY OF THE 
Price (paper), 25 cents. PASSION 
By Rev. J. E. Belser. 
THE STUDENT Price, $4.75. 
ABROAD 
By J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. MODERN SPIRIT- 
Price, $5.00. UALISM | 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
MY MASS Price (paper), 40 cents. 
By Abbe C. Grimaud and 
Msgr. J. Newcomb. PROGRESSIVE 
Price, $2.00. SCHOLASTICISM 
By Gerardo Bruni. 
THE SCHOOL OF Piety ere 
SUFFERING : 
By Bishop W. von Keppler. WHAT ELSE IS THERE - 
Price, $1.50. By Inez. Specking. 


Price, $2.00. 
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